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WHO OWNS THE DIAMOND ? Or, AR- 
TIST vs. AGENT. 



" The Crown of New England," and having , On submitting your letter for the perusnl 
obtained the agency for the transmission "of io* « le Prince, His Royal Highness was pleas- 
,, . . , ,. m," r, i /•,.. . xt ; ed to say, that he could have no doubt that 

the picture of "The Bay and City of New ^^ ^tended for the acceptance of 
York by Siuirise," proceeded to England, ' the artist, and not the agent; and on men- 
where he was successful in delivering the pre- [ turning the matter to one or two gentlemen 
sent, and selling his original purchase to the ' who were in the suite of His Royal Highness 
p . ; at the time referred to, they fully concurred 

. in the Prince's opinion. I am, sir, 

It was asserted at the time that the Prmce, y olu . most obedient servant, 

in appreciation of artistic merit, had been W. Knollys. 

graciously pleased to forward a handsome i To P. G. Sieofred Melbye, Esq., 750 
diamond pin, with H. R. H.'s "motto," ! Broadway, New York. 



The ease of George L. Brown against 
George Watfd Nichols, which is now before 
the Supreme Court, affords strong points for 
observation and comment, inasmuch as it 
presents a curious difference of opinion as to 
meum and tivum, and as to whether the artist 
.who paints the picture, or the agent who car- 
ries it to its owner, and does a smart stroke 
of business for himself at the same time, also 
on the reputation of said artist, is the one 
entitled to complimentary recognition. 

The story of the picture and the diamond 
pin may be thus stated: 

Mr. George L. Brown, the well-known art- 
ist, at the time of the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, had completed a large paint- 
ing of the City and Harbor of New York at 
sunrise. 

This picture was purchased by some of the 
gentlemen of New York, and presented by 
* them to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, on his visit to the city in 1860. The 
Prince, struck with the extreme beauty of 
the Bay and City of New York, was pleased 
to accept the painting in the spirit it was 
offered, and as a remembrance of the scenery- 

Mr. George Ward Nichols immediately pur- 
chased a picture from the same artist, called 



pm, 

to the painter; but this being a mere rumor, 
the public had no opportunity of knowing 
its truth; and the artist could build upon it 
very little hope that he had realized the wish 
of'KSlife, •dis^ a p^riricery riotifce > oflfi^wfrkn 
in an artistic point .of view. 

Mr. George Ward Nichols having returned 
from his trip to London, where he had deliv- 
ered the picture, publicly wore a handsome 
diamond pin, also with the Prince's "motto," 
which he stated was a present to him from 
the Prince's own hand, as a recognition of 
Mr. N. on his visit to the Palace. 

The whole matter became a.subject of gen- 
eral conversation, which has since often been 
renewed,, whenever any allusion has been 
made to the subject of the painting, Ac. Some 
very amusing conjectures have been made. 

A Danish gentleman, himself an artist, 
having been curious, wrote, making inqui- 
ries, and in reply received the following cour- 
teous answer from General SirWm. Knollys, 
K. C. B., of His Royal Highness' Household, 
bearing the London postmark, May 81, 1867: 

Marlborough House, ) 
Pall Mall, S. W., V 
31st May, 1867: ) 
Sir,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, requesting me to make such en- 
quiries as were in my power, relating to the 
circumstances attending the presentation of 
a diamond pin, by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and which His Royal High- 
ness was pleased to return in acknowledge- 
ment of a painting, by Mr. George Brown, 
that had been offered for his acceptance by 
some gentlemen of New York, and was trans- 
mitted to England by an agent named Nich- 
ols ; the object of these enquiries being to 
ascertain whether the pin was intended for 
the artist, Mr. G. Brown, or the agent. 



Upon the receipt of this letter, the con- 
tents of which should have set the matter in 
dispute at rest at once, the following corres- 
pondence ensued :— 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEORGE L. BROWN 
AND GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 

Boston, 15th June, 1807. 

Mr. George L. Brown presents his com- 
pliments to G. W. Nichols, Esquire, and 
begs to inform him that His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, on his late visit to New 
York, was pleased to return in acknowledge- 
ment of a painting, by Mr. "G. L. Brown, 
that had been offered by some gentlemen of 
New York, and was transmitted to England 
by Mr. Nichols, a diamond pin. 
As Mr. G. L. Brown is desirous of having this 
mark of His Royal Highness' appreciation, 
he will be glad if Mr. Nichols will kindly 
give the diamond pin in question to the 
bearer of this note. 

Mr. Brown little doubts that Mr. Nichols 
has retained this memento through some 
mistake as to whom it was intended for, but 
feels convinced that he need only be assured 
that His Royal Highness the Prince has him- 
self been lately pleased to notify his desire 
that Mr. Brown should have it, to immedi- 
ately comply with the request. 

To George Ward Nichols, Esq. 

26 East Twenty-second street, I 
New York, June 19th, 1867. )' 
George L.- Brown, Esq. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note relative to the diamond 
pin which was given me by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. 

I presume the note shown me by Mr. 
Ramsay, as from General Knollys, to be 
genuine; but, for many reasons which you 
will appreciate, I shall delay any action in 
the matter, until I can get an answer to a 
letter which I shall at once write to England. 

Upon the presentation which is made to 
me this morning, I see that you have reason 
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suppose that the pinjwas intended for yon, 
and not for me; yet I km sure, you -will see 
the propriety of my assuring myself of the 
faet by personal correspondence before de- 
livering it to yon. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEO. WARD NICHOLS. 

Mr. Brown, who shortly after arrived at 
New York, placed the subject in the hands of 
I. T. Williams, Esq., Attorney at Law, and 
after a, consultation, an action was com- 
menced, and a writ of Eeplevin was issued 
June 20, 1867. The writ was served. Mr. 
Brown received on Friday, June 21st, the 
following letter: 

New York, June 21st, 1867. 
Geo. L. Bbown, Esq., present: 

Drab Sib: Since my note of the 19th. I 
have given the subject of the diamond pin 
more thought. 

I wish to satisfy you as to who is the 
proper owner of this pin. At the same time 
you will see that I must pay respect to my- 
self and my own interest m the matter. 

I am willing to place the pin in the hands 
of third parties, subject to future delivery 
upon the decision of one or more parties to 
be named by us. 

This plan, it seems to mo, is just, and will 
save trouble and expense. I should be 
pleased to see you at such time as would be 
convenient. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

Geo. Wabd Nichols. 

To Mb. Geobge Ward Nichols, 

26th East 22d street, New York City : 
Sib: Your letter dated yesterday reached 
me, and as you are aware, I have placed the 
subject in the hands of I. T. Williams, esq., 
Attorney-at-Law, 59 Broadway, and will be 
glad if you will apply after this to him as I 
wish to avoid all further communication, not 
having time to attend to it. 

I would not own, or have presumed to set 
up a claim for an article of jewelry, that I 
did not morally, and beyond all equivocation 
or doubt, believe myself honorably entitled 
to wear, as an Artist; and my silence, for 
seven long years, may afford you some little 
assurance of it; but now General Sir Wm. 
Knollys' letter, which you have read, and 
whose handwriting you acknowledge, ex- 
presses so clearly H. R. H.'s Opinion, and 
that, too, is so distinctly and plainly conourr 
red in by the gentlemen who were in his 
suite at the time referred to, that, feeling as I 
do the highest respect for them, I would feel 
myself outraging all claim to the pin, and 
what to- me is of far more value, being con- 
sidered worthy of it, if I dared presume for 
one moment to submit to any arbitration. 

It is not with me a matter of disputed 
right, pending upon some explanation; and 
therefore considering myself now the right- 
ful owner of a diamond pin, sent for my ac- 
ceptation by the Prince of Wales, for my 
mere Artistio merit, I consider you as having 
my property in your possession, and you 
having refused oomplying with my request, 
contained in my note of 13th instant, dated 
at Boston, whioh certainly gave you every 
opportunity 6f surrendering it,, and explain- 
ing away the long detention, I will not allow 
one particle of my legal right to be jeopar- 
dized, and look forward to the deoision of a 
sworn Jury of gentlemen. I cannot con- 
sider the subject of expense; I have tried to 



avoid it, but must expect, willingly if my 
claim to the diamond pin is ignored, to beat 
also my pecuniary defeat, although I trust 
that will not be excessive. 



I am, sir, obediently yours, 
Geo. L. 



Bbown. 



We have hardly patience to discuss this 
affair, for the artist's right is so indefeasible,' 
and the pretensions of the agent so prepos- 
terous, that to write these, things seems as 
insult to common sense. The first step of 
Mr. Nichols was a shrewd trader's job, and 
but little can be said of the delicacy 
of one, who, entrusted with the de- 
livery of a generous gift to a third party, 
made it the occasion for bartering foi 
the sale of an outside article, for his 
own especial profit. He literally cornered 
the Prince in an inextricable manner, by 
presenting a gift with one hand, and offering 
a picture for sole with the other. Such a 
course degraded a generous and courteous 
action to a species of huckstering, and could 
not, in the Prince's mind, but reflect dis- 
paragingly upon the liberal donors, so com- 
mercially represented. 

Mr. Nichols having made his visit to the 
Palace so memorable, nay, so very memora- 
ble, it was only natural that, when a diamond 
pin reached him bearing the Prince's motto, 
he should look upon it as a recognition from 
his Boyal Highness, of the singular delight 
he had afforded him by his visit. A more 
princely reward for accomplishing a little 
trading job, under circumstances which 
would have debarred most persons, cannot 
be found upon record ; and if Mr. Nichols 
is sincere in his belief that the Prince in- 
tended it for him, he exhibits an amount oi 
complacent, blind vanity, altogether without 
any parallel. 

There are some who think that Mr. Brown 
should submit to his loss without any pro- 
test. We do not think so. It is not the 
money-value of the jewel, but it is the loss- 
of the honor which it represents. It is the 
grossest affectation, to name it lightly, is 
those who pretend to despise testimonials oi 
merit. They are dear to every one, come 
from what source, they may. But in this 
case it is doubly valuable ; being a voluntary 
recognition from the Heir to a great throne, 
to the high merits of an American artist. 
Mr. Brown is fully justified in asserting his 
right, whioh we have not the slight doubt he 
will obtain. 

The letter from General Sir Wm. Knollys, 
a gentleman of irreproachable ' character 
and high in the confidence of the Prince, 
so clearly states, and on the authority of the 
Prince, that the jewel was intended for the 
artist and not for the agent, that we are sur- 
prised Mr. Nichols should have retained it in 
his possession an instant, after such incontro- 
vertible evidence of the fact being presented 
to him. 



DONIZETTI; 



HIS life and works. 



BY M.. DE THEMINES. 

Translated for the Abt Joubnal from the French, 

BY MARGARET OEClIiIA CLEVELAND. 



<i IV. 

A reciprocal sympathy, one of those elec- 
tive affinities, of which Goethe writes, was 
sstablished between Donizetti and his con- 
lisciple Bonesi; and this friendship was pro- 
fitable to both. They commenced by prac- 
ticing mutual instruction. Bonesi taught 
Donizetti to play the alto, who in turn taught 
iis friend to adapt the bass for quartets. 
Both took a feverish passion for German mu : 
iic. They passed many hours playing on the 
piano or. violin the immortal pages of Haydn 
ind Mozart, and in studying in the works of 
;hese masters the wonderful combinations of 
harmony. 

It was at this time that there was develop- 
ed in Donizetti the marvellous faculty of as- 
similation which his rivals and enemies en- 
leavored later to brand by treating as mere 
imitation, if not plagiarism ; and from this 
muse: Alexander Bertoli had introduced at 
Bergamo the study of quartets. Simon Mayr 
.xsuaUy assisted, and sometimes he did not 
lisclaim to play second violin. Donizetti 
axecuted the alto part. But, not wishing to 
sonfine himself to the simple role of an exe- 
cutant, he sometimes came to these reunions 
ivith a finished quartet; sometimes.he copied 
•be style of Haydn, sometimes that of Bee- 
thoven; and Bonesi assures us that he has 
seen' him write several upon a little table, 
without ever approaching the piano. As 
joon as oomposed, the quartet was copied, 
and "he wrote it," adds Bonesi, "with the 
iame facility that he would have scribbled a 
note." 

At length the hour so ardently desired by 
■be young musician, arrived. He was sent 
!or from Venice to write a comic opera {opera 
temi-seria) which was to be represented at 
the Theatre of San Luca. It was in the year 
jf grace 1818; journeys then were not so easy 
or frequent as in our days. A' few more 
miles and Donizetti would have made his 
will. Nevertheless, he was jonly going from 
Bergamo to Venice! 

I cannot say whether he did make his will, 
but what I am sure of, is, that he put his pa- 
pers in order, and that he confided to his 
friend, the maestro Antonio Dolci, all of his 
choicest compositions. 

Here is the list of those pieces: 

Etudes variets. 

Sonates pour piano. 

Chans'onnettes, with piano accompaniment. 

Tantum ergo, Save Begina and Psalms. 

Requiem Mass (unfinished). 



